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EDITORIALS 


NOT IDLE —At this writing, it was exactly six 

weeks ago (March 13) when a group 
of Tri-State canners went into a huddle and came out 
- with a fiery determination to do something about the 
sales problem. As reported in this publication, a seven 
man committee was appointed to check the details of 
forming a group sales organization and report back to 
interested canners—and just about everybody in the 
business in this area seemed to be interested. Although 
six weeks isn’t a very long time to perform such an 
herculian task, those same interested canners, because 
of the very intensity of their interest, are getting a bit 
on the anxious side. 

More than that, the report of the Ohio Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Marketing Committee, which reached the 
writer’s desk this morning, shows that these folks, too, 
are interested in a cooperative marketing association, 
have made contacts with leading groups of this kind in 
the state, and are closely following the work of the Tri- 
State group. It can be assumed, then, that they, too, 
are awaiting with interest the first report of the Tri- 
State committee. 

Although this column has a very definite record of 
encouraging some such type of sales activity on numer- 
ous occasions, we have no inside track from which we 
can observe the committee’s progress, nor should we. 
From our grapevine connections, however, we learn 
that the committee is anything but standing still, and 
it would seem reasoable to assume that a report will 
be forthcoming in the not too distant future. The com- 
mittee itself has been increased from seven to thirteen, 
and sub-committees in pairs and threes are checking 
carefully the various avenues of approach. It looks en- 
iirely possible, or perhaps we should say probable, at 
this point, that interested canners soon will be asked 
to “join up”. If so, this is as it should be for as we and 
others have said before, no one man or group could 
possibly lay down all the rules of operation beforehand. 
if the idea is to get off the ground at all, the operation 
inust be begun with just a few basic rules and the de- 
‘ails of procedure perfected gradually. Squabbles over 
details could easily prevent fruition. 


MAINTAINING -—tThe following from an ad- 
PROFIT dress by Raymond G. Fisher, 

Continental Can Company’s 
siles research and promotion director, before the an- 
‘ual meeting of the Folding Paper Box Association of 
\merica last month, it seems to us, is extremely sig- 
iificant and applicable to both canning and freezing. 
\fter outlining the past and future horizons of the 
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packaging industry, Mr. Fisher had this to say about 
profits : 


“. .. It has not been easy to maintain profits during 
the post-war period. Packaging (canning) is a highly 
competitive business, yet decent profits are a necessity 
for any industry or company that wants to practice the 
kind of forward looking market development I have 
talked about this afternoon. 


“How can we earn the money we need to do a good 
job? There is no simple formula for maintaining prof- 
its in this highly competitive period—and I think that 
competition in packaging (canning) will be even more 
severe in the future. Part of the answer lies in simply 
doing a better and better job of internal cost control. 
A tremendous amount of effort has gone into develop- 
ing methods of spotting inefficiency and waste in manu- 
facturing. We need to use all these methods and prob- 


ably develop more of our own. We also need to assess 


continually the contribution of our non-manufacturing 
costs to maintain efficiency in that area. Secondly, with 
our average profit level at a postwar low, and now 
below all of the other important packaging (canning) 
lines as well as most other types of manufacturing— 
we must make every effort to see that uncontrollable 
cost increases are recovered. This is always difficult, 
and is particularly difficult in a period like the present. 
But it is essential if we are to maintain a vigorous 
industry. 


“The other avenue to profit lies in growth along the 
lines I have outlined this afternoon. I said that inno- 
vation is the key to growth in packaging (canning). It 
is also one of the keys to profits. In the world of mod- 
ern packaging (canning), you have to keep a live prod- 
uct line if you want to stay in business and make money 
over an extended period. 


“To sum up, it comes down to the old riddle—which 
comes first, the chicken or the egg. We need profits 
to promote the policies that build profitable volume. 
And we need to build the right volume in order to make 
profits. But the riddle can be solved. The solution lies 
in a well considered program for increasing profits 
through improvements in efficiency, quality, and day- 
to-day selling while applying our extra resources, in- 
cluding a slice of any added profits, to developing a 
program for long-term growth. A well thought out pro- 
gram need not cost a lot of money in its early stages. 
Fortunately, imagination is still as important as cash 
in planning for the future. Such a program, I believe, 
is the first and essential step toward profit and pros- 
perity on the new horizons of packaging (canning).” 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Improved Asparagus Harvester 


California scientists use second experimental set-lever, nonselective 
machine to harvest test plots in commercial fields. 


From “California Agriculture” published 
by the University of California, Division 
of Agricultural Sciences. 

By ROBERT A. KEPNER 


Relative yields of green asparagus ob- 
tained by mechanical harvesting and by 
hand cutting, the operational character- 
istics of the machine in commercial plant- 
ings, and plant growth characteristics 
that influence the results of set-level har- 
vesting, were studied in field test plots 
on two types of soil during the 1957 can- 
nery season. 

The original experimental harvester— 
tested at Davis in 1952 and 1954—cov- 
ered a bed width of only 15” and hence 
was not suitable for yield studies in con- 
ventional bed plantings. To permit re- 
covery of spears from a band 30”-36” 
wide, as required for the older bed plant- 
ings, a new machine was built and—after 
preliminary trials late in the 1956 sea- 
son—was field tested in 1957. 


The new harvester utilizes the same 
basic principles as the original model, but 
the number of gripper units in the pickup 
assembly was increased to give a 35” 
effective width. Facilities for depositing 
the spears in boxes were also added. 
Sheet-metal dividers—about 2” above the 
flat-top bed—guide the standing spears 

Robert A. Kepner is Professor of Agricultural 
Engineering, University of California, Davis. 

Robert Cowden, Senior Laboratory Technician, 
and Tom Clarke, Engineering Aid, Agricultural 
Engineering, Davis, assisted in the tests reported 
in the above article. The K. R. Nutting Co. and 
Cochran Company, Inc., cooperated in the studies. 


into the rotating gripper units. A band- 
saw type of blade, passing around four 
large pulleys, cuts the spears at or just 
below the ground surface immediately 
after they have been gripped. The cut 
spears are lifted by the grippers and 
dropped onto a cross-conveyor belt at the 
rear, which transfers them to an elevat- 
ing conveyor discharged into a field box. 


To carry the harvester and provide 
power, a small tractor was modified by 
moving the engine to the right, adding 
an extension in the rear-axle housing, 
and making various other changes. The 
total weight of the machine is 3,400 
pounds and the wheel tread is 60”. As 
on the first machine, most of the weight 
of the lifted portion at the rear is bal- 
anced by heavy springs. There is just 
enough weight on the depth-gage roller 
to keep the roller firmly on the bed. 


To test plots were selected—one on 
a peat soil on Jones Tract about 11 miles 
west of Stockton and the other on a clay 
loam on Union Island about seven miles 
south of the peat soil plot. Both plots 
were in commercial plantings of Mary 
Washington variety asparagus. The beds 
in the peat soil plot were 13 years old 
with an 8’ row spacing. In the clay loam 
plot the 11-year-old beds had a 7%’ row 
spacing. 


Cutting blade, conveyor, and roller of the 
second model asparagus harvester. 


Each test plot was 18 rows wide and 
400’ long. Four rows distributed across 
the plot were hand-cut by Uunversity 
personnel at the normal cannery-cutting 
stage of 4%” green. Two other rows 
were hand-cut at 6” green to determine 
the effect of spear height upon yield. 
The remaining 12 rows were machine 
harvested at three different stages of 
growth to determine the optimum sched- 
ule for maximum yields. The machine 
rows were cut at a soil depth of 4”-%” 
when 2%-6% of all spears over 3%” 
in length were taller than 12” for Sched- 
ule A, 10” for Schedule C, and 8” for 
Schedule B. 


The period of the tests corresponded 
approximately to the canning and freez- 
ing season, which started somewhat later 
than usual. The tests were initiated on 
April 22, when all beds in both test plots 
were disked. After disking, a_ special 
crowder-type of bed shaper was used on 
all machine rows to form the required 
flat-top beds, about 6” high and 32” wide 
on top. 

From 8-10 machine cuttings were made 
between April 29 and June 9 on each of 
the various spear-length schedules. The 
special shaper was run over the machine 
beds once during this period. On several 


Left—Front view of harvester showing 
how spears are guided into pickup units 
by sheet-metal dividers. Right—Tractor 
adapted to carry harvester. Note the 
flat-top bed. 
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occasions a home-made wood-float har- 
row with spikes projecting downward 
about *%4” was pulled along on top of the 
beds, immediately after cutting, to break 
crusts formed after rains. The hand-cut 
beds were disked a second time on May 
25, in conformance with the normal prac- 
tice of disking at intervals of 25-30 days 
to control weeds and reshape the beds. 


Cull Percentages for UC Hand Cutting, 414” 
Green Asparagus and for Machine Cutting, 
Schedule A 


Test plot Clay loam 
Machine cutting Nos. 2-5 8,9 
Average mean temp., 62.7 717 

Machine culls, “% of total 
trimmed weight 
Seedy or open heads.............. 99 14.8 11.9 
All other culls ..... i: Sa 10.8 12.5 
CU 23.6 25.6 54d 
Hand-eut culls, of total 
trimmed weight 
Seedy or open heatts............ 3.3 6.2 32.3 
All other culls s ¢ 6.6 9.2 
2.4 12.8 11.5 


No culls were discari led in the td during cuttine. 


The harvester recovered an average of 
94% of all spears longer than 3%”. Ap- 
proximately one third of the missed 
spears were in the 3%’’-4” length range. 
Tops of spears shorter than 347-314” 
are below the normal gripping level and 
are not recovered. The percentage of all 
culls other than seedy or open heads was 
a little greater for machine harvesting 
than for UC—University personnel— 
hand cutting. Spear side damage caused 
by the machine amounted to 2%-3% of 
the total trimmed weight. Broken tips in 
machine harvesting represented another 
2%-3%, as compared with only 1% for 
the UC hand cutting. 


Mechanical performance of the har- 
vester was satisfactory during the rela- 
tively short total operating time involved 
in the tests. There were no breakdowns 
and no serious problems in either type 
of soil. Most of the tests were at a for- 
ward speed of 2% miles per hour, but 
comparative runs at 3% miles per hour 
demonstrated that there is no increase 


Comparative yields for machine-cutting Schedules A and C 


in percentage of missed or damaged 
spears at the higher speed. There were 
no apparent disadvantages or problems 
in operating at 3% miles per hour. 


The band saw blades—specially filed 
with four teeth per inch—were operated 
at a linear speed of 1,500’ per minute. 
To determine wear rates for each soil 
type, one blade was used only in the peat 
soil and a second blade was used only 
in the clay loam. The results indicate that 
a blade will need replacement after 6-7 
hours of operation in abrasive soils or 
30-40 hours in peat soils. 


During the first part of the season, 
cutting was at a depth of 4”-'%”. Later, 
as the beds became more firm, the blade 
tended to bow up over the top of the bed 
with very little penetration. This lack 
of penetration did not appear to create 
any problems, and perhaps tended to 
reduce the rate of blade wear. At no time 
during the season was there evidence of 
regrowth from the cut stumps in the 
beds. 


The harvester proved to be an effective 
means of controlling weeds on top of the 
beds. Thus, the need for reworking beds 
several times during the season—a cur- 
rent practice with hand cutting—would 
be eliminated. 


GROWTH CHARACTERISTICS 

The distribution of spears, by lengths, 
for the three machine schedules is indi- 
cated in the accompanying table. The 
preponderance of spears in the shorter 
lengths — undesirable for set-level har- 
vesting—is a result of the increased rate 
of growth of a spear as it becomes taller. 
for example, during a 5-day period of 
warm weather — 85° -101°F. maximum 
temperatures and 74°F. average mean 
temperature—average amount of growth 


of 12 spears during successive 24-hour 


periods were 1.0”, 1.6”, 2.8”, 4.7” and 
6.1”, giving a total 5-day height of 16.2”. 
During a relatively cool period when 
the average mean temperature was only 
60°F., growth rates increased much more 


in sandy loam and in peat soils. 


slowly, ranging from 0.8” during the first 
24 hours to 1.9” during the fifth 24 hours. 
In general, the rate of growth per hour 
during the daytime was 2-3 times as 
great as during the night. Thus, 55%- 
65% of the total 24-hour growth occurred 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


Length Distribution for Spears Over *<” Diameter 
Produced on Machine-Harvested Beds 

Test Plot Peat Clay Loam 

Cutting schedule A A Cc B 

Cutting Nos. .... 5-9 7-10 6,8,10 

Total No. spears 3,900 8,500. 6,900 3,500 


Percent of total aunnber of spears 


length** 12.9 52.5 59.9 
3h 25.7 25.8 8.1 31.1 
6”-8” length . 13.4 15.0 2.5 7.6 
8”-10” length ... 7.5 9.4 5.0 1.4 
10”-12” length . on: aoe 4.7 1.6 0.0 
Over 12” length ...... 2.2 22 0.3 0.0 


* Obtained by counting all emerged spears over 
*." diameter just prior to each cutting. 

** Determined by subtraction. Other length 
groups counted after harvesting. Missed spears 
as well as those recovered are included. 

Results include only cuttings made on-time. 
Total emergence counts were not made for any of 
the first four cuttings. 


Time intervals between machine cut- 
tings were considerably greater in cool 
weather than in warm weather. For 
given mean air temperature, rain tends 
to retard the growth rate and increase 
the time interval, perhaps because of re- 
duced soil temperatures. In general, there 
was about one half day difference be- 
tween schedules A and C and between 
C and B. Time intervals for Schedule. A 
ranged from about 412-6 days. - 


Another growth characteristic that ad- 
versely affects yields from set-level har- 
vesting is the decrease in trimmed-spear 
weight as the spears become taller. There 
was a marked decrease in trimmed-spear 
weight between heights of 4%” and 6”- 
7”, although not much further decrease 
at greater heights. The 4%” trimmed 
weights of 6”-green hand-cut spears were 
about the same as for 5”-6” machine-cut 
spears. Spear weights were about the 
same in both fields. An additional un- 
desirable factor is the tendency for the 


Time intervals between machine cuttings, in relation to 
average air temperature. 
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taller spears to become seedy or open, 
especially in warm weather. 


Daily counts of the total number of 
emerged spears on several of the machine 
rows indicated that in these plantings 
there was no apparent tendency for the 
plants to cycle. After an initial delay 
of perhaps one half to three fourths day, 
approximately the same number of new 
spears appeared each day until the next 
cutting, provided there was no great 
variation in the daily mean temperatures 
and no rain. For set-level harvesting it 
would be highly desirable to have each 
plant produce most of its new shoots 
within a day or two after each cutting. 


YIELDS 


Actual spear lengths in the three most 
common can sizes for top-grade canned 
asparagus spears range from 3%4"-4%4”. 
A California Marketing Order proposed 
for 1951-52 specified 4%” as the mini- 
mum delivered length for the top grade, 
identified as Number 1—4%” green 
asparagus for canning. A tolerance grade 
of Number 1—3%” green asparagus for 
canning was also proposed, with the 
weight of this grade not to exceed 15% 
of the total weight of the mixed lot. In 
the 1957 tests, all hand-cut spears and 
all machine-cut spears longer than 414” 
—and over *%” in diameter—were trim- 
med to a final length of 4%”. Machine- 
cut spears in the as-harvested length 
range of 3%”-41%4” were trimmed to 
3%”. As an intermediate step, all spears 
longer than 7” were trimmed to 7” and 
weighed. This weight, plus the weight of 
untrimmed shorter spears in the case of 
machine harvesting, represents the pres- 
ent basis for payment to the grower. 


The percentage of culls from the UC 
hand cutting was lower than for machine 
Schedule A by an average of about 12%- 
13% of the yield. However, there is little 
doubt that with commercial cutters and 
the added handling involved in hauling 
from the field, tip damage would be con- 
siderably greater than the 1% figure for 
UC hand cutting, thus reducing the total 
cull difference between machine and hand 
harvesting. 


With machine-harvested asparagus the 
portions removed in the final trimming 
have some value—as green center cuts 
or soup cuts—which tend to compensate 
for any slightly greater percentage of 
culls. Furthermore, grading is rather 
arbitrary, particularly in regard to seedy 
or open heads. For these reasons, com- 
parative yields are based upon the total 
of the 3%” and the 4%” trimmed 
weights, including culls. 


During the 7-week period of these tests 
the 4%”-green UC hand-cut rows on the 
peat soil plot produced 800 pounds of 
4%” spears per acre and the clay loam 
plot had a yield of 1,150 pounds per 
acre. On the 7” basis these yield figures 
would be just twice as great. 


Analysis of the daily hand-cut yields 
indicates that for the eight days follow- 
ing the second disking, the total produc- 
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EFFECT OF SPEAR HEIGHT UPON WEIGHT 
PER SPEAR AFTER TRIMMING 


Avg. weight, 
gm per spear* 


Trimmed Peat Clay 


length, soil soil 
inches plot plot 
Hand-cut, 414”—green ........ 4% 11.8 11.8 
Hand-cut, 6”—green 4% 10.2 10.2 
Machine-cut, Sched. A 
. 8.4 7.8 
414"-5" ..... 4% 10.9 10.9 
4% 10.1 10.4 
4% 9.0 9.4 
8”-12” 4% 9.1 9.0 
2. 9.3 9.3 


* Weights are averages for entire season and in- 
clude culls as well as good spears. 


tion was equal to about three days’ pro- 
duction at the average rate obtained 
during the preceding two weeks and the 
following week. Thus, the second disking 
caused a loss equivalent to five days of 
normal production. The loss following 
the first—and more severe—disking ap- 
peared to be a little greater in terms of 
days lost. If hand-cut beds are disked on 
an average of once every 25 days, the 
over-all yield would be about 80% of 
the yield during the periods not affected 
by the diskings. 


Hand cutting at the 6”-green stage, 
rather than at the usual 414”-green stage 
for canning, did not affect the total num- 
ber of spears but reduced both the weight 
per spear and the total yield by about 
15%. In addition, a larger percentage of 
the spears were culls because of seedy or 
open heads, especially during warm 
weather. 


Machine cutting Schedule A—with the 
longest time intervals between cuttings 
was a little better than Schedule C and 
much better than Schedule B in regard to 
yields. Cutting less frequently decreases 
the percentage of spears shorter than 
3%” but the percentage of spears with 
seedy or open heads increases. Although 
Schedule A _ produced a_ considerably 
greater weight of seedy or open heads 
than did Schedule C, it also had about 
10% more weight of 4%” good spears 
and about the same total weight of 314” 
plus 4%” good spears. 


Harrowing the tops of the machine-cut 
beds to break the crust had no apparent 
effect upon yields. Reshaping the beds 
with the special shaper may result in the 
loss of a day’s yield, or perhaps less, 
depending upon the depth to which the 
beds are disturbed. 


Yields for UC hand cutting and for 
machine Schedule A were compared for 
periods during which the hand-cut yields 
were not affected by disking. Machine- 
harvested yields did not include spears 
missed by the machine. For the clay loam 
plot, the total harvested yield in cuttings 
2-5, 8, and 9—periods with no hand-cut 
disking losses—was 41% of the corre- 
sponding hand-cut yield. On the peat soil 
plot, the machine-harvested yield for cut- 
tings 2-5 was 38% of the hand-cut yield. 
Considering that the over-all hand-cut 
yield was about 80% of the average yield 
for periods not affected by disking, the 
machine - harvested yield of recovered 
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spears becomes 50% of the over-all aver- 
age yield for the 4%”-green UC hand-cut 
rows. 


During the early part of the season, 
hand-cut yields obtained by the Univer- 
sity personnel on the plot rows were com- 
pared with those obtained by two com- 
mercial cutters from the growers’ crews 
on six adjacent rows. After only 10 days 
of cutting experience, the University 
cutters were getting about 10% more 
yield than the commercial cutters, even 
though the latter were considered to be 
better than average. Probably the ad- 
justment applied to UC hand-cut yields 
should be greater, but on the 10% basis 
the machine-harvested yield would be 
55% of the yield from commercial hand 
cutting. 


During periods not affected by disking, 
the hand-cut rows and the machine-cut 
rows on the clay loam plot produced 
about the same total number of spears. 
Nearly three fourths of the reduction in 
yield with machine harvesting was due 
to the high percentage of spears that 
were shorter than 3%” when cut. The 
smaller average weight per spear in com- 
parison with 4%”-green hand cutting 
accounts for another fifth of the yield 
reduction. The loss of spears over 3%” 
missed by the machine is of minor im- 
portance. 


COST COMPARISON 


At a speed of 3% miles per hour, a 
one-row harvester operating in a field 
with a 7’ row spacing should average 
2% acres per hour and take care of 125 
acres. This would require operating 12% 
hours per day to cover the acreage in 
4%2 days as would be required in hot 
weather. During most of the season, 9-11 
hours per day would be adequate. The 
harvester and operator would replace 15 
hand cutters as well as the two men and 
motorized cart now required to haul out 
hand-cut asparagus. 


To arrive at a cost comparison for ma- 
chine harvesting and hand cutting, the 
first cost of the harvester—with tractor 
—was estimated at $3,500, total overhead 
and operating costs for the harvester— 
including blade replacement in abrasive 
soils—was estimated at $10 per acre per 
season, and it was assumed that 125 acres 
would be handled by one machine. The 
hand-cut yield—on a 7” basis—as as- 
sumed to be 2,500 pounds per acre, and 
a typical price paid to grower on the 
same 7” basis was considered to be 10c 
per pound. Labor cost for cutting and 
sledding was taken as 3%c per pound 
plus $40 per man per season for bringing 
in Mexican Nationals and for other mis- 
cellaneous expenses. The wage rate for 
the harvester operator was figured at 
$1.25 per hour; total overhead and oper- 
ating costs for present motorized carts 
at $2.50 per acre per season. On the basis 
of the 2,957 field tests, the machine- 
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PROMOTION PLANS 


“LET’S EAT OUTDOORS” 


Packaged and canned food products 
are the backbone of one of the largest 
cooperative promotions of 1958, aimed at 
stimulating family outdoor eating at 
home and on vacation. 

The “Let’s Eat Outdoors” promotion is 
sponsored by nine participating organi- 
zations. It is built around a collection of 
recipes, picnic and barbecue ideas which 
will be stapled into the June 28 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. The 28-page 
guide, 4% by 6% inches, will be a part of 
a two-page spread advertisement. 

The promotion is unusual in two re- 
spects: the large number of participating 
companies, making the joint effort a 
huge administrative and operating task; 
and the fact this is the first time in the 
history of the Post that it has used such 
an insert in the magazine. 

Before and after the advertisement, 
the nine participating companies and the 
Post will utilize practically every known 
sales promotion technique in support of 
the “Let’s Eat Outdoors” theme. 

These activities will include newspaper 
advertising in 25 to 30 major markets; 
network TV; spot and network radio; 
direct mail to the sales forces of partici- 
pating companies, as well as to chain, 
supermarket and wholesale buyers; food 
trade advertising suggesting retail tie- 
ins; point of sale display material, in- 
cluding spectaculars, banners, posters, 
wire hangers and shelf talkers; display 
pieces for use on magazine racks in 
super markets; consumer and trade pub- 
licity; sales contact with major chains to 
pre-sell the promotion; contact with 
trade associations to obtain their sup- 
port, and awards to retailers tying in 
with the promotion. 


The nine cooperating participants are 
General Mills, Inc., American Dairy As- 
sociation, Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany, The Coleman Company, Inc., Dixie 
Cup Division of American Can Company, 
George A. Hormel & Company, McCor- 
mick & Company, Inc., The Nestle Com- 
pany, Inc., and Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 

The collection contains about 100 
easily prepared, fast clean-up recipes for 
outdoor snacks and meals, as well as 
entire menu suggestions. The recipes 
cover beverages, breads, main dishes, 
salads, sauces, dips appetizers and 
desserts. 


The Wisconsin Canners Association’s 
Marketing Committee has unanimous- 
ly endorsed the promotion “Septem- 
ber is Canned Foods Month” initiated in 
California, A sub-committee of the Mar- 
keting Committee has been directed to 
study ways and means of cooperating 
with the promotional effort, adapting and 
‘siloring it to canned foods produced in 
Wisconsin. Widespread cooperation by 
uppliers and distributors is already 
assured, 
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THREE-DAY® 
EMERGENCY FOOD RATION 


Food Retailers are being asked to as- 
sist civil defense authorities’ public ser- 
vice program by advising their customers 
of the importance of keeping an ample 
stock of canned goods on hand. The 
emergency canned food ration kit shown 
here by TV and movie star Bob Cum- 
mings is recommended by the Los 
Angeles Office of Civil Defense as pro- 
viding an adequate diet for one person 
for three days. The CD unit points out 
that such a kit for each family member 
can be a lifesaver in peacetime emergen- 
cies as well as in time of war. Cummings 
recently received a Presidential Citation 
for his aid to the United States Civil 
Defense Council, an award previously 
given to only seven other persons. 


CITRUS PROMOTION PLANS 


Three top officials of the Florida Citrus 
Commission attended a three-day plan- 
ning session in New York last week to 
work out initial details of the Commis- 
sion’s new and unique two-part advertis- 
ing program for the coming citrus 
season. 

Homer E. Hooks, general manager, 
Frank D. Arn, director of advertising 
and merchandising and H. S. Gardner, 
advertising manager met with the Com- 
mission’s advertising agency, Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., on a blueprint for the four- 
month summer program from July 1 to 
October 31. 

“We are attempting to attain maxi- 
mum flexibility in the new program 
while, at the same time, maintaing con- 
tinuity in keeping Florida citrus before 
the buying public at all times,” Hooks 
said. He pointed out that the situation 
this summer would be unusual, supplies 
of practically all citrus products would 
be limited, prices would be high, but 
movement was expected to continue at a 
rapid pace. 

“Because of the uncertainty as to the 
inventory, the size of the 1958-59 citrus 
crop, and the beginning date of the har- 
vest of the next crop, it will be necessary 
to have a higher degree of flexibility 


than usual, while maintaing continuity,” 
he stated. “For these reasons, it was 
agreed to recommend that advertising 
for four months be specifically planned, 
and advertising for the next eight 
months be tied in at a later date, pro- 
bably September or October.” 

Mr. Hooks hinted there may be a 
change in theme in the new program. 

The Commission, on March 12, ear- 
marked $450,000 for consumer advertis- 
ing for the period July 1 to October 31, 
which includes $325,00 for processed pro- 
ducts. These figures, he said, would be 
used as a basis for plans. 

“There may be an opportunity,” Mr. 
Hooks declared, “to begin to accumulate 
a reserve this year so that if the industry 
is again faced with a natural catastrophe 
such drastic reductions would not have to 
be made in advertising.” He referred to 
wholesale slashes made in last year’s re- 
cord $4.4 million consumer advertising 
budget when a series of severe freezes 
struck the industry last December and 
early this year. 


Red Cherry Boost—Two pages of news 
and merchandising hints on “Tart Red 
Cherries—The Fruit With a Future” are 
featured in the canned cherry extra dis- 
tributed with the May issue of “The Can- 
ned Foods Merchandiser Digest” pub- 
lished by Continental Can Company. The 
cherry extra is a contribution to the pro- 
motion program of the National Red 
Cherry Institute. 


New, round, 24-ounce family size jelly 
jar now being used by the J. M. Smucker 
Company in place of an oval shape jar 
it previously used. The new jar—devel- 
oped by the Armstrong Cork Company— 
is gracefully pinched in below the 
shoulder to provide a convenient hand- 
hold for the consumer. The jar has a 
tapered label area which permits the 
label to face upward toward the eye level 
of the consumer for better shelf display. 
The cap is by White Cap; the label by 
The Fuller Label & Box Co. 
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Fisheries Institute Meets—More than 
800 commercial fishermen and fish pro- 
cessors gathered in San Francisco, Calif. 
April 19 for the 13th annual convention 
of the National Fisheries Institute, the 
group representing an industry that did 
more than $1 billion worth of business 
last year by landing 4.8 billion pounds of 
fish and by selling the catch fresh, fro- 
zen and canned. The convention, a five- 
day event, was held in the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel, with Ross Leffler, Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, the chief 
speaker. 


James Cota, an officer and production 
manager of Country Gardens, Inc., was 


elected Mayor of Gillett, Wisconsin, 
recently. 
Heublein’s new food and_ beverage 


plant that opened last fall at Menlo Park, 
Calif., a Peninsula suburb of San 
Francisco, was “officially” opened re- 
cently by President John G. Martin. 
Andersen canned soups for the Western 
trade is a featured line and this is being 
distributed in 11 States. The nationwide 
business of the firm for the year ending 
June 30 is expected to be close to $100 
million dollars, compared with $83 mil- 
lion the previous year. 


Heads Clemson Horticulture — Dr. 
Thomas B. Hagler, for nine years asso- 
ciate professor of horticulture and asso- 
ciate horticulturist at Auburn, has been 
appointed head of the Clemson College 
Department of Horticulture at Clemson, 
South Carolina, succeeding A. M. Musser, 
who retired in February. Dr. Hagler will 
assume his duties July 1. 


Three $300 scholarships, one by the 
Wisconsin Canners Association, and two 
by the Carlton A. Friday Memorial 
Scholarship Fund are offered under- 
graduate students majoring in the field 
of food technology at the University of 
Wisconsin for 1958. The scholarships 
will be awarded at the Wisconsin Meet- 
ing on November 10. 


After extensive discussions at a meet- 
ing held on April 14, the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association Marketing Committee 
and Board of Directors decided to take 
no position on Bill S-11 to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act. A_ substantial 
difference of opinion has been reported 
among Wisconsin canners as to the effect 
the amendment would have. 


Raley Brothers, Atlanta, Georgia food 
brokers, this year are celebrating their 
60th anniversary in food sales and serv- 
ice in the Atlanta area, and have issued 
an interesting brochure describing the 
company’s progress through the years. 
Ed Raley, Jr. now heads the firm founded 
by his father in 1898. Ed is well known 
throughout the industry having recently 
completed a term as president of the 
Young Guard Society. 


Charles Pfizer & Company—J. Philip 
Smith, general manager of the Chemical 
Sales Division, has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. Mr. Smith 
has been associated with the firm since 
1933, starting as a production man, and 
was an attorney in the Legal Division, 
and assistant to the senior vice president 
before being assigned to his present post 
in 1956. 


A. K. Robins & Company—Robert A. 
Sindall, Jr., president, has announced 
that Harry R. Stansbury, vice president 
and assistant treasurer, has been elected 
chairman of the Board of Directors. The 
action was taken at a Board meeting 
on April 14, held in the company’s offices 
in Baltimore. Mr. Stansbury has been 
associated with Robins since 1917 and is 
widely known throughout the food in- 
dustry. He is a former director of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Associa- 
tion, a past president of the Old Guard 
Society, and a member of the Society of 
Tri-Staters. 


Continental Can Company has begun 
construction of a corrugated box plant 
on a 40 acre site in Tyler, Texas, which 
is scheduled to be ready for operation 
July 31. The plant, the 16th corrugated 
box plant operated by the company, will 
be equipped for the manufacture of a 
complete line of corrugated boxes from 
corrugated sheets which will be supplied 
by the company’s Jackson, Mississippi 
plant. 


Boston Food Brokers Association will 
celebrate its 50th anniversary at a dinner 
to be held at the Hotel Somerset in Bos- 
ton on Monday, April 28, when more than 
400 grocery industry leaders are ex- 
pected to attend. 


Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute will hold its annual membership 
meeting at the Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia, May 20 
through 23. 


presidents. 
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Four presidents were present at the Annual Membership 
Conference of the Northwest Canners & Freezers Association on 
March 29. On the left is Leon C. Jones, President of Nationa! 
Association of Frozen Food Packers, J. R. Simplot Company. 
Caldwell, Idaho; A. L. Reiling, Past President of Northwest 
Canners & Freezers Association, Birds Eye Division, Genera! 
Foeds Corporation, Hillsboro, Oregon; H. G. Hohwiesner, newly 
elected President of Northwest Canners & Freezers Association. 
Starr Foods, Inc., Salem, Oregon; and Edward E. Burns, Presi- 
dent of National Canners Association, Alton Canning Company. 
Alton, New York. Seldom do we have such a gathering of 
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National Can Corporation—Russell H. 
Winters, executive vice president for 
sales, has been elected a director of Na- 
tional Can. Before joining the can com- 
pany, Mr. Winters was vice president 
and production manager of The Larsen 
Company, Green Bay,. Wisconsin, vege- 
table canners. 


Knox Glass, Inc.—H. L. Kaness, for the 
past 10 years a divisional sales manager, 
has been named to the position of senior 
divisional sales manager and will serve 
as coordinating assistant on _ special 
assignments for C. L. Rossman, vice 
president, sales. Robert D. Brady has 
been appointed assistant product sales 
manager, replacing Gail T. Smith, who 
has joined the New Haven, Connecticut 
office of the company. 


D-A-Y Expanding — The New York 
public relations firm of Dudley-Anderson- 
Yutzy is expanding its food division with 
the addition of three consumer publicity 
writers, and a food merchandising spe- 
cialist, to its professional staff. The writ- 
ers, all with extensive media experience, 
are: Miss Doris Hodges, Miss Marilyn 
Malinos, and Mrs. Joy Shatz. Robert 
Sachs, formerly with the Marketing Re- 
search Department of Food Fair Stores, 
becomes assistant to Don R. Callahan, 
director of the Marketing Department of 
the Food Division. With these four ap- 
pointments, the company realizes the ful- 
fillment of a long time expansion pro- 
gram mapped out by George Anderson, 
partner and head of the Food Division. 
Among the many food accounts handled 
by DAY is publie relations work for 
National Canners Association. 


Berger & Plate Sales Company, San 
Francisco food brokers, have been de- 
clared the winners in the sales contest 
conducted by Washington-Oregon Foods 
of Vancouver, Washington, which in- 
volves an all-expense trip to the Pacific 
Northwest. The brokerage firm received 
the award for having sent in the largest 
percentage of shipping instructions 
against unshipped bookings between 
December 1 and March 1. The second 
prize winner was Doug Milne Company 
of Jacksonville, Florida. Forty-four brok- 
ers took part in the contest. E. A. Durell, 
‘ecretary-treasurer of the winning firm, 
will make the trip, since he personally 
vas responsible for most of the volume. 
{he trip will include visits to canneries 
by Washington-Oregon Foods. 


Continental Can Company — General 
ucius D, Clay, chairman of the Board, 
aS announced that Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
‘tired chairman of the Standard Oil 
“ompany (Ind.) has been retained to 
ake a comprehensive study of the or- 
anization and scope of Continental’s 
xtensive research and development 
vork, 
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Pet Food Institute is the name of a 
new trade association of manufacturers 
of both wet and dry pet foods. Officers 
elected at a recent. meeting are: Joseph 
V. Getlin, Rival Packing Company, 
Chicago, Chairman; George M. Laimbeer, 
General Foods Corporation, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, Vice-Chairman; and Clyde 
Kassens, Perk Foods Company, Chicago, 
Secretary-Treasurer. The first annual 
convention of the Institute will be held 
in Chicago next September. The Insti- 
tute maintains headquarters at 332 S. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Calkins & Company, Chicago food 
brokers for the past 50 years, has an- 
nounced the establishment of a new non- 
food sales division to be known as 
General Merchandise Sales under the 
management of Jack E. Francis, for- 
merly of the Cellucotton Division of 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, who has 
been active in sales work through food 
distributors since 1948. The new division 
will handle non-food products exclu- 
sively, and will operate independently of 
the canned and frozen foods sales divi- 
sion. 


Check Proper 
Time To 
Harvest Peas 
and Lima Beans 
with a 


HAMACHEK 


PRE-GRADE VINER 


Now it is no longer necessary to 
depend on guess work or per- 
sonal opinion of fieldmen to de- 


termine proper time to harvest peas or lima beans. This is accurately 
indicated by means of the Hamachek Pre-Grade Viner. 


HOW TO USE IT...A Full-size Viner reduced in length, with a center 
dividing partition to allow running two samples at one time. Typical 15 to 
20 lb. samples of vines from the field are loaded one in each end of the 
Pre-Grade Viner and in approximately 3 minutes you obtain threshed pea 
samples identical to results if put through a regular viner. 


WHAT IT DOES ... Threshed peas and beans, tested on a tenderometer 
show when desired maturity will be reached. By this easy test, fields can 
be sampled over a period of several days and harvest time chosen for 
desired quality consistent with indicated work load ahead for viners and 
the plant. Results PROVEN—by leading producers such as Green Giant 
Co.; Libby, McNeil & Libby; Stokely-Van Camp, Ince.; and Birdseye Divi- 


sion, General Foods Corp. 


Established 1880 


Write 
for complete 


details and 
prices. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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stands for quality cans : 
—and quality service, too! 


Canco research is a good example! 


Not only is Canco’s research program __tegral part of all modern canneries, in- 
the oldest of its kind, itis by far the most suring uniform syruping of peaches, 


extensive. Canco scientists have contrib- —_ pears, apricots, and other fruits at top 
uted dozensofmajoradvancestocanning speed and simultaneously conserving 
technology —advances such as “‘vacuum _ steam and valuable space. Regardless of ‘ 


syruper—steam flow closing machine — what you pack, you have benefited from 
combinations.” ‘This equipment isanin- Canco developments such as this. 


| Canco advertising works for you, too! 


This year, as part of its continuing cam- know that Canco commercials give pow- 
“a paign to build prestige for canned prod- __ erful selling support to all canned foods. a 
 . ucts, Canco sponsors the highly popular = You’ve seen how Canco reminds con- 


CBS-TV show, Douglas Edwards With — sumers to enjoy these nutritious, deli- 
The News. If you’ve been watching cious, economical products often—and 
the show regularly (as millions do!), you —_ to “look for the oval” when they buy. 


TUNE IN Canco’s CBS-TV show, DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS, 
every Friday night. Check your local paper for time and channel. 


WORLD LEADER IN METAL CONTAINERS QQ : 
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PACK STATISTICS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CRANBERRY SAUCE PACK 
1956 1957 
(Actual Cases) 


612,473 722,880 

5,180,369 4,718,495 

3,190 1,871 

251,723 290,112 

Misc. Tin & Glass................ 4,712 18,962 


1957 PACKS OF LEAFY GREENS 
1956 1957 
(Actual Cases) 


Turnip Greens. 1,282,349 1,127,237 
Mustard Green 584,984 633,091 
Other Greens ... 382,151 392,326 
1957 WHITE POTATO PACK 

1956 1957 
_\ Actual Cases) 

(a) 
106,913 


20 
1,923,935 


419,843 102,245 
Mise. Tin & Glass.. si 50,612 2 
3,345,742 3,745,705 


1957 SPINACH PACK 
1956 1957 
(Actual Cases) 


278,878 127,929 

Ark., Mo. & Okla. . 1,666,837 1,424,422 
California ............ . 8,165,435 3,349,974 
Other States ... « 1,170,389 1,327,712 
“Other States’’ includes: Florida, Kentucky, 


Mississippi, New York, Tennessee, Texas, Wash- 


ington and Wisconsin. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 
CANNED APPLES 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Basis 6/10s) 


Carryover, Sept. 1................ 697,673 963,301 
Pack to April 1.. 3,911,064 3,625,025 
Supply 4,608,737 4,588,326 
Shipments during March.... 249,105 286,948 
Ship., Sept. 1 to April 1... 2,371,769 2,063,111 


CANNED APPLESAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 


1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, Sept. 1,124,446 2,357,876 
Pack to April 1.. . 15,296,303 13,924,710 
Shipments during March.... 1,290,967 1,459,797 
Ship., Sept. 1 to April 1... 8,564,505 9,454,035 
Stocks, April 7,856,244 6,828,551 

CANNED APRICOTS 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Basis 24/2%4s) 

Carrycver, June 1................ 1,222,000 1,016,000 
Supply 5,373,000 5,181,000 
Ship., Jan, 1 to April 1...... n.a. 1,083,000 
Ship., June 1 to April 1.... 3,684,000 3,866,000 
Stocks, April 1 1,689,000 1,315,000 


n.a.—-Not available. 
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CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 


Carryover, July 354,613 200,845 
Pack 2,748,671 3,604,022 
Shipments during March.... 208,883 255,547 
Ship., July 1 to April 1... 2,478,05 3,190,027 
"630, 239 614,840 
CANNED SWEET CHERRIES 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Basis 24/2M%s) 
Carryover, June 1....... 415,000 105, 000 
698,000 969,000 
Ship., Jan. 1 to April 1...... na. 220,000 
Ship., June 1 to April 1.... 863,000 778,000 
n.a.--Not available. 
CANNED PEACHES 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Basis 24/2'%4s) 
Carryover, June 1................ 2,239,000 6,276, 000 
27,897,000 23" 877,000 
Supply 30,136,000 30,153,000 
Ship., Jan. 1 to April 1...... n.a. 6,273,000 
Ship., June 1 to April 1.... 19,738,000 21,470,000 
Stocls, April 1 10,398,000 8,683,000 
n.a.--Not available. 
CANNED PEARS 
1956-57 1957-58 


(Basis 24/214s) 
72 2g 2 ,000 


Carryover, - 


8,881,000 8,568,000 
10,610,000 11,230,000 
Ship., Jan. 1 to Apri n.a. 2,483,000 
Ship., June 1 to April 1... 6,519,000 7,070,000 
4,091,000 


4,160,000 
n.a.--Not available. 


CANNED GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases ) 

Carryover. 5,084,994 4,707, 961 
Pack to April 1. 23,412,449 7 


28,497,443 
Shipments during March.... 2,232,096 
Ship.. July 1 to April 1.... 20,033,242 21,090, 745 ) 
CANNED SWEET CORN 
1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 
42,244,516 37,516,892 
Snuply 44,390,028 43.148,949 
Shipments during March... 3,742,868 
Shin., Ane, 1 to April Loe 27,107,963 
16,040,986 
CANNED SPINACH 
1956-57 1957-58 


(Actual Cases) 
1,234,67 1,602.626 


Carrvover, Mareh 
k 


6,281,539 6.230,037 
7,516,213 7,832,663 
Shin., Merch 1 - March ‘1 5,913,587 6,074,739 
Stocks, March 1 1,602,626 1,757,924 


CANNED PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 


1956-57 1957-58 
(Actual Cases) 
Carrvover, July 395,879 1,356,991 
2,844,467 
4,201,458 
oO i 412,338 
July 1 189, 030 3,175,694 
Stocks, April 1,424,172 1,025,764 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Weather Conditions Cause Concern — 303 

Tomatoes Cleaned Up — Beans Steady — 

Tight Citrus Situation — Crop Damage 

Stiffens California Fruits — Steady Market 
For Fish. 


By “New York Stater™ 


New York, N. Y., April 25, 1958 


THE SITUATION—With the end of 
the current marketing year in sight, 
canners and distributors are jockeying 
for position with respect to pricing of 
the new packs. Short carryover holdings 
on many items, plus unfavorable weather 
developments in some areas, seem to be 
giving the canner an ace in the hole as 
the hand begins to be dealt. Insofar as 
spot trading is concerned, distributors 
are following the market where advances 
have occurred, but are still not buying 
much beyond immediate requirements. 
Where adequate or heavy canner hold- 
ings on some items prevail, sellers are 
under price pressure. 


THE OUTLOOK—With recession talk 
holding the spotlight, distributors are 
loath to go overboard inventory-wise, 
nothwithstanding reports from major 
marketing areas indicating a_ well-sus- 
tained over-all demand for foods. It is 
nearing the time when management will 
have to make its decisions on buying 
policies on 1958 packs:of canned foods, 
and there is considerable interest de- 
veloping in the extent to which buyers, 
particularly private label operators, will 
make early-season commitments _ this 
year. 


TOMATOES — With 303s out of the 
picture, insofar as canner offerings are 
concerned, interest in the tri-states areu 
is centering on the position of 214s, 
where another sell-out from first hand» 
is on the horizon. Currently, minimun 
prices find standards at $2.40 and extra 
standards at $2.65, with many sellers’ 
ideas over these levels. Flood damage t» 
the tomato crop in California has stif- 
fened canners’ price views on all tomatv 
products in other sections of the country, 
with midwestern canners upping quota- 
tions on catsup and juice. California 
canners are showing strong price view= 
on tomatoes, with the market developin: 
additional strength because of the delay 
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MARKET NEWS 


in packing operations during the coming 
season because of crop damage. The 
market on 2%s in California is reported 
at $2.20 for choice solid pack, with 
standards at $2.10. Offerings of 303s 
are out of the picture. 


SPINACH — Price advances by Cali- 
fornia canners as a result of flood dam- 
age to the crop are reportedly meeting 
with some buyer resistance, because of 
the extent of the runup, which finds 
fancy 303s listing at $1.80, 2%s at $1.75, 
and 10s at $5.00. 


BEANS—A steady to strong market 
is reported for green and wax beans, and 
a good demand is reported. New York 
State canners are holding standard 5- 
sieve cut 303s at $1.15, with extra stand- 
ards at $1.30. On fancy, 2-sieve whole 
beans list at $2.30 or better, with 3-sieve 
at $2.10 and 3-sieve cut beans at $1.50. 
Market in the tri-states is firm. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — A little 
pick-up is reported in buying interest in 
corn and peas, and markets hold fairly 
steady and unchanged in major packing 
areas. 


CITRUS — Florida canners holdings 
are tightening, and some canners are 
now showing a disposition to limit offer- 
ings to their established customers, par- 
ticularly on the items in shortest supply. 
Grapefruit juice 2s are held at $1.30 and 
up, with 46-ounce at $2.85 or better. 
Blended juice lists at $1.30 on 2s and 
$2.85 on 46-ounce, with orange juice 
priced at the same levels. Fancy grape- 
fruit sections, 303s, range $1.6712-$1.70, 
with choice holding at $1.60 and broken 
commanding $1.50, while fancy citrus 
salad is firm at $2.75. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Excessive 
rains and floods, and damage to the 
growing crops, have stiffened canner 
price views on carryover fruits. In apri- 
cots, with one of the shortest crops in 
many years in sight, canners are looking 
for opening levels well in advance of 
those of a year ago. In consequence, the 
market for carryover ’cots is stiffening, 


with canners quoting: halves unpeeled at 
$2.45 for fancy 303s and $3.85—$4.00 for 
2's, with choice at $2.10 and $3.30- 
$3.45, respectively, and standards at 
$1.90 and $2.95. Royal Anne cherry 
prices are also firming, with an opening 
level this year well above that of a year 
ago in prospect because of reported 
heavy crop damage. While peach orch- 
ards reportedly did not suffer as exten- 
sively as other California fruits in the 
recent rainy spell, canners are showing 
strong price views on unsold stocks re- 
flecting a steadily growing disappearance 
of supplies from packer hands. Bottom 
on standards is reported at $1.70-$1.75 
on 303s and $2.50-$2.55 on 2%s, with 
choice ranging $1.75 to $1.80 on 303s and 
$2.60-$2.70 on 2%s. Market influence of 
weather damage to the California pear 
crop has been discounted because of the 
favorable outlook for this fruit in the 
Northwest. Current offerings find Cali- 
fornia canners holdings fancy pears at 
$2.30 minimum on 303s and $3.65 on 2%s 
with choice at $2.10 and $3.25, respec- 
tively. In the Northwest, some choice 
303s are reported at $2.05, with 2%s at 
$3.10, while standards range $1.90-$1.95 
on 303s and $2.75-$2.80 on 2%. There 
was considerable buying of fruit cocktail 
reported on the basis of $3.35 for fancy 
2%s and $3.15 for choice, with higher 
prices in the offing. 


CANNED FISH—A steady market is 
reported in salmon, with trading tempo 
slowed by the paucity of offerings of 
wanted grades from first hands. The 
sardine situation is showing steadiness, 
with Maine canners making rapid pro- 
gress in clearing up unsold holdings from 
last season’s pack at full list prices. Gulf 
shrimp packers are booking s.a.p. con- 
tracts for new pack, but little canning 
has been done thus far. Packers see 
higher prices this season as a result of 
stronger competition from freezers and 
fresh shippers. Gulf canners are wind- 
ing up their oyster pack with stocks well 
depleted, and the market firm at $3.75 
for the 4-2/3 oz. size, f.o.b. cannery. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers In More Receptive Mood—But Few 

Tomatoes Offered — Products Advance — 

Corn Tending Up—Beets Show Improvement. 

— Beans Strengthen — Citrus Prices Un- 

changed — Cocktail Advance Expected To 

Stick—Question California Fruit Loss Due 
To Rains. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 24, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Chicago distribu- 
tors have not as yet relaxed the current 
general policy of tightly controlled in- 
ventories but they are certainly in a more 
receptive mood. This change toward a 
more liberal outlook has been brought 
about by stronger markets and advanc- 
ing prices. California products are still 
coming in for most of the attention but 
the trade have to keep an eye on canned 
vegetables at the same time. Buyers 
seem convinced that such items as corn, 
peas, beets and carrots have hit bottom 
and now is the time to buy to advantage 
and such is being done where buying 
policies are not so tightly controlled. 
Corn and beet prices are already up and 
will go up even further after May 1st 
which is tax day in Wisconsin. Pea prices 
have not improved much but they cer- 
tainly will move to higher Jevels when 
the new pack gets under way in another 
sixty days. Green beans are much 
stronger, particularly lower grades and 
prices could move even higher under 
such circumstances. Price increases on 
catsup by packers of nationally adver- 
tised brands have helped this market and 
independent canners are expected to fol- 
low suit. Rough weather in California 
has made a marked change out there and 
shipments into Chicago are much heavier 
than normal. Peach prices are up and 
can be expected to go even higher. Apri- 
cots have been advanced twice in the 
recent past in the face of a coming pack 
which will be sharply reduced. Cocktail 


WIRE-BOUND CRATES 


FOR LONG LIFE e@ USE THE BEST 
PLAIN or TREATED 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


* One man 
operation 


* Adjustable 
202 - 404 
inclusive. 


Very Gentle 


* Portable 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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Shuttleworth 


Complete Can Handling _ 


RETORT TO LABELER 


For complete information write 
or phone 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 
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MARKET NEWS 


is now higher and pears are firmer than 
they have been for quite some time with 
good possibilities of a price increase. 
Buyers here have been trying to stay in 
front of such increases and it has helped 
business considerably despite current 
general business conditions. It looks like 
the trade can buy with a great deal of 
confidence between now and the ap- 
proaching new packs. 


TOMATOES — There is a complete 
dearth of trading where tomatoes are 
concerned for reasons which are obvious 
to all concerned. Last sales reported here 
on 303s were on the basis of $2.00 for 
so called fancy grade. Very scattered 
offerings of standard 303s out of the 
South at $1.75 are quickly sold out be- 
fore they ever reach here and it looks 
like local buyers will have to wait until 
midwest canners are ready to pack. A 
few extra standard tens and 24%s make 
up current offerings which makes it a 
pretty dull picture. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS — There has 
been more life to the catsup market re- 
cently and sales are on the upswing. 
Higher prices on advertised brands has 
stimulated heavier buying and prices 
from the independents will be higher. 
Fancy grade is now at $1.62% for 14 oz. 
and $9.00 for tens. Fancy tomato juice 
is generally quoted at $2.65 to $2.70 for 
46 oz. tins and there is talk of pushing 
these prices upward. However, juice is 
not moving too well here and the trade 
are not too confident current prices will 
even hold. Only time will tell. 


CORN—Only a few Wisconsin canners 
will now accept business on fancy corn 
in 303s at $1.20 as most of them are sit- 
ting tight at $1.25. This will be the 
bottom of the market after May 1st and 
ranging from there up to $1.30. A little 
extra standard cream style is still avail- 
able at $1.10 but maybe not for long. 
Extra standard whole kernel is tougher 
to find and is held at $1.15 to $1.17% at 
present. A depressed market that finally 
hit bottom and is now moving in the 
right direction. There is no doubt can- 
ners mean business about a real cut in 
production and this will result in con- 
siderably higher prices. 


BEETS — Another market that ap- 
pears to have moved out of the doldrums. 
Bargain offerings have moved a lot of 
beets and canners are pushing prices 
higher in many cases with every likli- 
hood of even higher prices after the first 
of the month. Larger sizes of whole 
beets are still dragging but the popular 
sizes are moving up. Fancy sliced are 
now no lower than $1.00 for 303s and 
$5.00 for tens while salad sliced are up 
to $.90 and $3.75. 


BEANS — Wisconsin canners are no 
longer offering any standard cut green 
beans and limited supplies out of Indiana 
are held at $1.15 for 303s. This is the 
same price being asked by southern can- 


ners although unsold stocks there also 
appear to be at a minimum. Recent sales 
here have been heavy as the trade be- 
came aware of the shortage and that 
took care of anything left in Wisconsin. 
Fancy cuts are also showing improve- 
ment in all producing areas although 
wax beans are still kicking around at 
bargain levels. 


CITRUS—tThere is no question about 
this market as everyone concerned is 
convinced it’s strong and will get even 
stronger. Unsold stocks are below last 
year and the shortage will really begin 
to pinch this summer. Many canners are 
selling against earlier contracts only and 
the buyer without some kind of protec- 
tion is going to be in a tough spot. Pack- 
ing is over as prices on fresh fruit are 
out of sight for single strength canners. 
Prices are very strong but unchanged 
from last week. 


COCKTAIL — Prices are now higher 
on cocktail and orders placed here dur- 
ing the past week were on the heavy 
side as buyers moved in front of the in- 
crease. The industry feels sure this lat- 
est increase will stick in view of fruit 
damage in California and _ resulting 
higher costs. Pears have been damaged 
and so have Royal Anne cherries both of 
which are needed for cocktail. In fact, 
some of the lost tonnage on cherries may 
have to be made up from the Northwest. 
In any event, it all adds up to higher 
prices. 


PEACHES—Any fruit losses on Cling 
peaches are not expected to effect the 
coming pack to any great extent. Actu- 
ally, it is still too early for accurate 
estimating and then any losses up to 
about 25% could be made up from the 
“green drop” program. However, prices 
are up from the low point and the indus- 
try expects them to move even higher 
before the new pack gets under way. 


PEARS—If some of the current re- 
ports from California are accurate the 
losses there on pears have been consider- 
able. It appears the Sacramento River 
area has been hardest hit and that is 
where the bulk of the canning tonnage 
originates. The trade here are still 
convinced it is too early for accurate re- 
ports. Nevertheless, the market has rid 
itself of the cut price offerings with 
which it was plagued for so long and 
current offerings are stable on the basis 
of $2.12% for choice 3038s, $3.25 for 2%s 
and $12.00 for tens. 


Florida Citrus Commission has called 
on the Florida Highway Patrol and sher- 
iffs of eleven citrus producing counties 
to crack down on thefts of citrus fruit, 
which have greatly increased due to high 
fruit prices. Most of the thefts occur at 
night, it was said, and the thieves usually 
use small pick-up trucks for their work. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Crop Losses Not Extremely Heavy — Dry 

Beans Quiet — Asparagus Packing In Full 

Swing—Tomatoes Take On Added Strength 

— April 1 Stocks — Applesauce Moving 

Freely—Cocktail Advances—Fish Landings 
Light. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 4, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Business continues 
active on most lines of California canned 
fruits and vegetables, with prices on 
many items at higher levels than for 
some time. Shipments are going forward 
freely and stocks of some important 
items are smaller than was thought likely 
a couple of months ago. The near-record 
rainfall of the 1957-58 season caused dis- 
astrous floods in some section of the 
State but clear and warm weather has 
been the rule for the past two weeks and 
crop damage has not been as heavy as 
seemed likely for a time. Estimates, 
however, place this at about $50,000,000, 
with about one-half of this credited to 
the great storm of early April. Several 
crops in which canners are especially 
interested will definitely be smaller than 
those of 1957, but losses to some promise 
to be extremely heavy. To date, there 
have been no losses from frost, and none 
are expected so late in the season. 


DRY BEANS—tThe dry bean market, 
in which many canners are interested, 
has been rather quiet since the first of 
the month, but distributors suggest that 
this is not unusual. The index number of 
dry bean prices declined one-half a point 
during the past week to 219.8, compared 
to 180.7 a year earlier. Reports indicate 
that growers are planning to seed a 
somewhat larger acreage than a year 
ago. A few canners were in the market 
during the week and paid as high as 
$10.65 per 100 pounds for fancy canning 
grades in Small White. No 1 Large 
Limas moved at $11.50 and Blackeyes at 
$9.25. 


ASPARAGUS—The canning of aspar- 
agus is just commencing to get into full 
swing and with a good shipping move- 
ment under way, growers are asking 
higher prices than last year. Sales of 
fancy green tipped and white in the No. 
303 size are still reported at $2.80 for 
1957 pack of colossal and mammoth, but 
some offers for new pack at this price 
are being declined. 


TOMATOES—The canned tomato situ- 
ation has taken on added strength in 
recent weeks, with spot stocks moving 
off in better shape than expected and 
with the outlook for a smaller acreage 
in California. The continuous heavy 
rains delayed seeding and planting and 
acreage is proving more to the liking of 
canners than seemed likely a month or 
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so ago. Growers will be paid the $22.50 
a ton they demanded and canners will 
have the satisfaction of seeing a smaller 
acreage. Canners suggest that the delays 
in seeding and planting tomatoes make it 
unlikely that there will be much canning 
done until late in August and that this, 
combined with a smaller acreage, should 
curtail the 1958 pack. Sales of No. 2% 
fancy tomatoes above the $3.00 a dozen 
mark are frequently reported, with 
standard in this size just $1.00 less. A 
feature of the week has been the bring- 
ing out of revised upward prices on the 
part of canners of featured brands. One 
prominent firm has advanced prices on 
20 oz. catsup in glass to $2.35 and 6 oz. 
tomato paste in tin to 92% cents. 


TOMATO STOCKS — A feature of 
the week has been the bringing out on 
the part of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia of stocks of canned tomatoes and 
tomatoes held by California canners as 
of April 1. The holdings of tomatoes 
were 3,110,842 actual cases, made up of 
2,930,498 round tomatoes and 180,344 
Italian type. Holdings of tomato pro- 
ducts in actual cases were: tomato juice 
7,932,139 cases; tomato catsup 6,079,174; 
tomato chile sauce 760,814; tomato sauce 
and/or hot sauce 3,174,915; tomato puree 
1,338,235; tomato paste 2,577,761, and 
tomato products not otherwise specified 
464,744 cases. 


FRUIT STOCKS—The Canners League 
of California has also brought out figures 
showing the stocks of canned fruits held 
by California canners as of April Ist, 
with these on a converted No. 2% case 
basis. Stocks of apricots were 1,269,202 
cases; sweet cherries 88,729; figs 304,770; 
pears 2,002,543; freestone peaches 1,634, 
277; cling peaches 6,527,364; fruit cock- 
tail 4,341,164; fruits for salad 484,317; 
and mixed fruits 69,336 cases. 


WEATHER DAMAGE—Weather con- 
ditions in California, following the sud- 
den cessation of rain two weeks ago, 
have been ideal for crops in which can- 
ners are directly interested. Apricots 
were apparently the hardest hit of any- 
thing in the fruit line but a crop running 
to 60 or 70 per cent of a full crop is 
promised. Peaches have been damaged 
but little so far and should soon be out 
of danger. 


APPLESAUCE — Canned applesauce 
continues to move freely but at low 
prices. California made a large pack last 
season, as did the States making up the 
Pacifie Northwest, and much outside 
fruit has been offered here. Sales of No. 
303 choice are still reported at $1.25 a 
dozen, with fancy size moving largely 
below the $1.50 mark. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail has been 
alvaneing in price of late, with some 
new lists to become effective May Ist. 
A representative list is: 8-o0z, fancy in 
extra heavy syrup, $1.25; fancy in heavy 
syrup, $1.22% and choice in heavy syrup, 
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$1.20. No. 303, fancy in extra heavy 
syrup, $2.17%; fancy in heavy syrup, 
$2.12%%4, and choice in heavy syrup, $2.10. 
No. 2%, fancy in extra heavy syrup, 
$3.45; fancy in heavy syrup, $3.3714 and 
choice in heavy syrup, $3.30. No. 10, 
fancy in extra heavy syrup, $12.45; 
fancy in heavy syrup, $12.15, and choice 
in heavy syrup, $11.85. 


FISH—Fishing in California for an- 
chovies, Jack mackerel and Pacific 
mackerel is proving very unproductive 
so far this year. Since the first of Janu- 
ary landings for canners have amounted 
to but 5,080 tons, against 31,766 tons to 
a corresponding period last year. The 
price paid for mackerel is $42.50 a ton 
and for anchovies, $25.00 a ton. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED 4/13/57 4/12/58 
(Basis 24/2s) 


4,580,405 4,282,263 
7,356,483 7,070,312 
. 2,034,206 1,931,962 


Grapefruit Juice 
Orange Juice 
Combination Juice 


13,971,094 13,284,537 
Grapefruit Sections ............ 2,281,101 2,564,634 
Tangerine Juice *437,220 *150,131 


* Includes Tangerine Blends 
+ Includes Orange Sections 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 


(1,000’s of Cases—1,000’s of Gallons) 
4/13/57 4/12/58 


Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 

6,827 15,361 5,487 12,347 
24/122 ..... 1,653 3,720 1,326 2,983 
th: . 919 2,757 388 1,165 
Bulk Gals. .......... 7,733 11,424 
Total Gals. ...... 29,571 27,919 


MINUTE MAID DIRECTORS TOUR 
—Harold Shaw (right), chief engineer at 
Minute Maid’s Plymouth, Fla., plant, de- 
scribes citrus processing operations to 
Harry A. Watkins (center), vice presi- 
dent of Bankers Trust Co., New York, 
with Minute Maid President John M. Fox 
listening intently. Peering over Shaw’s 
shoulder is Holman R. Cloud, executive 
vice president of Minute Maid Corp. Mr. 
Watkins is one of a dozen company direc- 
tors touring the plant after first Minute 
Maid board meeting in Florida since 
company’s executive offices moved from 
New York to Orlando last October, 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


General Services Administration, 7th & 
D Streets, S.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
has asked for bids on the following re- 
quirements: 


CANNED SPINACH—Fancy, Grade A, in 
accordance with Federal Specification 
JJJ-S-611b, from 1958 crop only, com- 
cercial labels. 3200 cases 6/10’s for deliv- 
ery to Franconia, Virginia; 600 cases 
6/10’s for delivery to Denver, Colorado; 
200 cases 6/10’s for delivery to Clearfield, 
Utah; 900 cases 6/10’s for delivery to 
Seattle, Washington. Opening date April 
29, 1958. 


ASPARAGUS HARVESTER 
(Continued from Page 10) 


harvested yield was considered to be 
55% of the hand-cut yield. 


The total estimated savings per acre, 
resulting from the elimination of the 
hand cutters and the motorized carts, 
would be $103. Total machine-harvesting 
charges, including loss of yield, would 
be $129 per acre. Thus, neglecting other 
economic differences, the grower’s annual 
income would be reduced $26 per acre by 
the use of the mechanical harvester. For 
the assumed conditions and estimated 
costs, mechanical harvesting and hand 
cutting would yield the same net return 
per acre if the machine-harvested yield 
were 65% of the hand-cut yield. 


IMPROVEMENT OF YIELDS 

Machine-harvested yields would be sig- 
nificantly increased if the percentage of 
short spears could be reduced. It is pos- 
sible that existing asparagus varieties 
may be found or new varieties developed 
that will have a tendency to cycle when 
harvested by the set-level method. There 
is limited evidence from earlier tests 
that — under some conditions — the per- 
centage of spears longer than 3%” is 
somewhat greater than observed in the 
current tests. The effects of cultural 
practices, height of the bed over the 
crowns, and various other factors need 
to be investigated. 


Another factor that would affect the 
ratio between hand-cut yields and ma- 
chine yields is the age of the beds. Be- 
cause both fields selected for the 1957 
tests were rather old, the spears emerg- 
ing from each crown were distributed 
over a relatively large area. In younger 
beds, where the spears are much closer 
together, hand cutters could be expected 
to damage or cut off more short spears 
adjacent to the one being harvested. 
Thus, the machine-versus-hand yield 
ratio should be higher in young beds than 
in old ones. Additional tests will be 
necessary to determine the significance 
of this factor, 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. cannery 
unless otherwise specified.) 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.35-3.40 
3.35-3.40 
Large 3.15-3.25 
Med.-Small 3.10 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal................ 2.80 
Large 2.75 
Med.-Small 2.70 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 4.65 
Mammoth 4.60 
Large 4.50 
Medium 4.35 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 1.45 
No. 1 Pie. 1.60 
No. 300 1.90 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
Fey., 
No. 
No. 10 
Fey., Cut, ‘Gr., ‘No. 303.... 
No. 
Ex. Std., 
No. 
No. 10 
Std., Cut, No. 
No. 10 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 
Wax, Fey 
No. 10 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 
No. 10 8.60-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308..........1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.50-8.60 
. 10 6.75-7.00 


. 308 


Wax, Fey., Cut, 


3 sv., 


1.60-1.65 
No. 10 ... -00-9.50 
No. 10 ...... 9.00 
Ex. Sed, 1.35-1.40 
7.75-8.00 
NortTHWEST 
Cut, -Fey., 3 sv., No. 308...... 1.40-1.50 


bo 


Fey., Cut, ‘Gri, No. 
- 
Ex. Std., No. 30 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 9.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303........ 2.50-2.60 
No. 10 
Small, No. .. 
Medium, No 4 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wk.., 308.......... +1 85 
Fey., Tiny Gr:, No. 
........ 
| 
Med., No. 30 
No. 10 -- 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
90- 
Fey., Sliced, No. 303.......... 1.00-1.10 
Midwest, Fcy., Sl., 8 oz... .821%4- .85 
Diced, No. 303 ‘90 
CARROTS 
.* Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.20 
10 6.00 
Mid: West, 
No. 10 5,00-5,25 


No. 10 5.00-5.50 
CORN 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.60 
..8.50-9.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
1.10-1.15 
10 7.00 
Shoeves, Fey., No. 308......... 1.60-1.80 
10 9.00-10.00 
“Std., 1.40-1.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 12 oz. 1.25 
Mo. B08... 1,25 
8.25 
No. 303... 1.15-1.20 
7.50-7.75 
o. 
W.K, & °C S. Co. Gent. 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
8.25 


10 
sta, “No. 303 1.20 
No. 
PEAS 


fast 


1 sv., No. 303 2.75 
2 sv., 8 oz. 1.40 


2 sv., No. 303 
2 sv., No. fo 


8 sv., No. 
3 sv., 
Ex. Std., 2 No. 308........ 1.80-1. -90 
3 sv., ‘No. 1.50-1. 
No. 10 8.7 
Std., 3 sv., “No. 1.20-1.25 
4 sv., No. 303 1.20 
7.75-8.00 
EAst SWEETS 
Pod Run, No. 303........ a. 
No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Std., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
MIpDWEst ALASKAS 
1.70 
1 sv., No. 303 2.60 
2 sv., No. 303 
J 
No. 10 9.25 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No 


4 sv., 8 oz. 

6. 00 
Mip-West SWEF 1s 
Fey., 1.50-1.60 

No. 1 8.752925 
Fey., 4 1.35-1.40 

No. 25 

No. 10 8.00-8. 25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv.. No. 
Ungraded, No. 303. 

4 sv., No. 

No. 10 .... 
Std., Ung., No. 303............ 1.10-1.12¥/, 
No. 10 — 

PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 24........ 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 


1.50-1.60 
5.50-5.60 


East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 


SAURRKRAUT 


Midwest, Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 21% . 1.60 

J .60 


SPINACH 
Tri-State, st No. 303 
No. 2% .... 


1.5 
Calif., 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.00 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States, Syr., 8 


1.05-1.10 
No. 3, Sa. 2.25 
No. 2 2.60 
9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES (Nominal) 
TrI-STATES 
No 21; 
No. 1 
Std., No. 1 
No, 3038 
No. 
No. 
Fia., std. 
No. 
No. 10 —— 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1 
No. 303 2.00-2.15 
No. 10 9.50 
2.00 
2% 2.60-2.80 
8.75-9.00 
1.80 


1.40 
No. 10 50-8.00 
1.40-1.45 


Texas, Std., No. 303.. 
No. 10 ... 
TOMATO CATSUP 


1.00-9.5 
he 80-1, 


TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 


Calif., Fey., 96/6 02. ............6.80-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 11.25 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%... 12.00 


No. 10 (per doz.) 30%...........—-— 
TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. %03%..1.45-1.50 
No. 10 6.50 

Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
No. 1 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
7.00 

FRUITS 

APPLE SAUCE 

East, Fey., No. 308................1.40-1.45 
8.00 
Std., No. 303 1.20 
No. 1 sce 


Calif. (gravensteins) 
No, 303, Fey. 


No. 
Choice, 
No. 1 
APPLES 
(Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%4......... 4.00-4,10 
13.50-13.75 
Choice, No 3.30-3.45 
No. 
Std., No 
No. 10 10.50 
S.P. Pie, No. 11.25 


“00-4.10 
.50-13.75 


Fey., Wh. Peeled, “No. 
No. 


CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 303 . 


1,80-1.85 
25-12.50 


4.80 
Choice 4.35 
COCKTAIL 
3.8714-8.45 
No. 10 ... ..12.15-12.45 
No. 2% 3.20-3.30 
No. 10 ...... 11.85 
GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla., Fey., No. 
Ch. Citrus Salad, 
o. 303 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308............1.80 
0. 2% 2.85 
| 


Chotee, Na. B08 1.75-1.80 
-2.60-2.70 

9.15-9.40 

Std., No 7041.75 
No 2.521, 
No 9.00-9.30 

12.00 

Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 

PEARS 

Fey., No. 2.35-2.40 
No, 2% 3.70-8.75 

Choice, No. 303 . 
No. 10 

1.9 
No. 2M 
No. 10 

PINEAPPLF 


Hawaiian, Vey., Sl. 
No. 10 
Crushed. No. 
No, 2% 
No. 10 
Choice, 
No, 2% 
No. 10. 


No. 2% 


2.35 
No. 10 7.75 
Choice, No. 1.50 
2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 
30 Ib.. 13 or better per Ib. 
15%4-.17 
Midwest 


10 oz., Northwest (per doz.) 
1.80-1,90 


1.60-1.70 


APPLE 
2.85 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
GRAPEFRUIT 
16 
ORANGE 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.07% 
TOMATO 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1.35 
70 
Calif., Fey., No 1.15-1.22% 
0-2.70 
FISH 
SAT.MON—Prr Casr 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T........... 22.00-234.00 
21.00-22.00 
Med., Red., No 
4's 1500.16.00 
rs. Sackaye “thre 
Tall, No. 
Y's 


SARDINFES— Per Case 
Calif.. Ovals, 
Wn 1 “Nat 
Maine, 1%, Oil Keyless... 
™ Oil Key Carton 


Jumbo ... 
Large .... 
Medium 
Small 
TUNA— Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, ™%s......11.25-11.75 
Fey.. Meat, 
Chunks .. 
Grated 


Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 803...........2.10 92.95 
Std., No. B08 601.60 st 
PLUMS, PURPLE 
Mid-West, 
No. 10 
Mip-West No. 10 
Gr., Wh., Fey., 
: 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303..... 5-1.40 
lo 
.40-1.47% 
Ozark, Fey., No. 308..............1.15-1.20 
“ 
| 


